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Today's  questions  reflect  the  desire  of  homemakers  to  save  food  and  use 
the  right  foods  for  strength  and  health.    One  mother  wants  to  know  which  foods 
to  depend  on  for  iron.    Another  asks  whether  frozen  food  is  perfectly  safe. 
And  the  last  letter  "brings  up  a  question  about  carrots  —  with  the  topi  on  or 
the  tops  off?    Scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  answer  these 
questions. 

In  regard  to  the  foods  that  furnish  iron,  nutritionists  point  out  that  you 
get  your  supply  of  iron  from  a  number  of  different  foods,  a  little  from  each. 
You  get  some  iron  from  eating  foods  containing  a  high  percentage  of  this 
mineral,  and  some  from  eating  quantities  of  foods  which  contain  smaller  amounts 
—  potatoes,  for  example. 

In  iron  the  whole  grain  cereals  have  always  ranked  close  to  meats,  poultry, 
and  fish  for  iron.    How  that  more  iron  is  going  into  the  enrichment  of  "bread 
and  flour,  and  the  many  "restored"  "breakfast  cereals,  grain  foods  may  soon  take 
first  place  for  iron.    Oatmeal,  whole  wheat,  and  other  whole  grain  cerealg  have 
always  "been  good  foods  for  iron. 

Green  vegetables,  canned  or  fresh,  are  also  good  foods  for  iron.    So  are 
potatoes,  so  plentiful  this  fall  that  they  are  a  "Victory  Selection"  just  now. 
Potatoes  furnish  about  9  percent  of  the  daily  requirement  of  iron.    If  you 
serve  potatoes  more  often  than  usual,  you  will  step  up  the  percentage  of  iron 


from  potates. 

Dried  beans,  and  peas,  and  soybeans  are  especially  good  in  iron.    And  eggs 
are  rich  in  iron.    Use  them  as  an  alternate  for  meat  sometimes,  even  if  the 
price  is  high  at  this  season.    3gg  yolks  are  an  important  source  of  iron  for 
babies  and  young  children  who  do  not  get  some  of  the  other  iron-rich  foods,, 

Liver  and  kidneys  are  higher  in  iron  than  the  muscle  meats  (and  incident 
tally  lower  in  point  values)  so  have  them  as  often  as  possible.    On  the  dessert 
side  there  are  also  some  iron-rich  foods  —  the  dried  fruits  like  prunes, 
raisins,  figs  and  dates,  and  foods  made  or  served  with  molasses. 

So  much  for  foods  that  supply  iron.  ■  The  next  letter  says:    "We  hear  a  lot 
about  botulinus  poisoning  from  vegetables  that  are  not  canned  properly.  What 
about  the  possibility  of  food  poisoning  fc?om  frozen  vegetables,   since  they  are 
not  processed  at  all?" 

Bacteriologists  of  the  U.  Sc  Department  of    Agriculture  say  that  frozen 
vegetables  are  entirely  safe  until  they  come  out  of  the  locker.    Any  danger  of 
spoilage  arises  only  after  the  frozen  vegetables  are  out  of  the  locker,  if  the 
vegetables  are  alloiimd  to  stand  too  long  or  get  too  warm  before  cooking. 

If  you  store  your  raw  vegetables  at  zero  degrees  any  botulinus  germs  on 
them  will  not  grow  or  produce  poison.  However,  if  the  food  should  spoil  after 
you  take  it  out  of  the  locker,  these  germs  might  become  active.  Keep  frozen 
foods  safe  by  putting  them  into  the  ice  cube  compartment  of  the  refrigerator 
promptly  after  you  take  them  out  of  frozen  storage.  Then  cook  them  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Now  for  the  question  about  carrots.    This  homemaker  writes:     "Nearly  all 
the  carrots  in  my  market  are  sold  by  the  pound,  with  their  green  tops  cut  off. 
Aren't  these  topless  carrots  likely  to  be  inferior  carrots?" 

Not  at  all.     The  plant    specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
say  the  topless  or  "topped"  carrots  are  probably  crisper  and  better  thaw  carrots 
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that  have  "been  shipped  with  their  tops  on.     The  reason  for  removing  the  tops 
at  the  farm  or  packing  center  is  to  save  space  in  shpping,  and  in  this  way 
relieve  transportation  shortage  —  that  is,  leave  more  room  on  the  rails  and 
roads  for  war  materials  and  food  supplies  for  servicemen  and  all  of  us. 

Investigations  "by  the  Department  showed  that  the  weight  of  the  tops 
amounted  to  15  percent  of  the  total  weight  of  carrots  as  ordinarily  shipped. 
You  just  throw  away  the  carrot  tops  in  the  kitchen  anyway  —  so  why  give  them 
a  cross-country  ride  and  let  them  take  up  space  that  might  he  used  for  shipping 
food  and  other  necessities? 

The  investigators  found  that  carrots  carried  with  their  tops  on  lost  50 
percent  more  water  than  the  topless  ones.    They  wilted  and  dried  faster  than 
the  topped  carrots  because  the  useless  stems  and  leaves  drew  moisture  out  of 
the  roots,  even  in  traveling  or  in  storage.    The  topless  carrots  stay  crisp 
longer. 

To  make  food  fight  for  freedom  you  want  to  get  your  money' s  worth  of  every 
food,  and  when  you  "buy  topped  carrots  "by  weight,  you  don't  pay  for  15  percent  of 
waste.    When  you  buy  a  hunch  of  carrots  you  don't  know  just  what  you  are  paying  ' 
per  pound  of  roots. 
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